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ABSTRACT 

The success of planning in the community college is 
linked less to" the ability to develop new planning schema than to the 
development of an orientation toward planning and the time 
perspective required to analyze the past, supervise the present, and 
manage the future • Successful planning requires that the college 
administrator be atile to differentiate institutional events from a 
temporal standpointY_Jfe*> view the institution prospectively and 
retrospectively; to integrate events within a framework of 
continuity; and to view the future with optimism as something which 
can be controlled. To develop a successful planning model, the 
administrator must orient the perception of time within the 
institution toward the future, assume responsibility for the future, 
and announce an explicit public vision of what^the future should be. 
Rather than viewing their decisions as programmed by the past or 
forced by contemporary pressures , administrators should look upon 
their decisions and behaviors as instruments for exploring the future" 
and consider crises as opportunities rather than traumas. Practical 
ways in which administrators can emphasize continuity and a future 
orientation include the insistence that proposals be viewed in terms 
of their implications for the future, the attempt to portray time as 
a dY iiam^r^i^Rov^inq energy, and the awareness that certain 
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disciplines provide those who study them with different temporal 
orientations. (HB) 
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"I am not afraid of tomorrow, for I have seen yesterday 
anu I Love today." 
■ . William Allen White 

Background 

The futility of attempting to hrinq about planned chanae in 
education is receivinq as much space in professional journals as 
are the techniques and theories of planned chanqe. Pessimism 
toward the effectiveness of planning abounds at a tine when 
administrators recognize planning as a crucial manaoement task. 
Planning is a necessity for community colleqes struqglinq to 
redefine and/or actualize institutional missions created two 
decades ago when the task of management was to spend the vast 
resources they enjoyed. 

The management role of the community college administrator 
has been altered by external influences on the institution. 
Changes in available resources, declining enrollments, an 
inflationary economy, and greater state - control are but a few of 
the forces identified as leading to a greater emphasis on planned 
change. Planning today necessitates decision-making to allocate, a 
limited amount of human and fiscal resources to problems 
threatening the future viability of two-year institutions. But, 
what have the planning advocates provided to assist the 
administrator to develop their competency in this new role? Too 
level management must deal with multi-level bureaucratic control 
structures with vague statements about planned chanae, elaborate 
schematic drawings of the planning function, diverse planninn 
models, and five-year plans that are in reality "shelf documents" 
createa for evaluation agencies or for year-end reports. 
Typically, these planning activities are not embedded in the 
matrix oE management activities. Rather, planning is a separate 
function performed for its own sake. 

The failure of planning at the two-year institution and the- 
problems associated with this failure are contemporary aivens. 
Trying to demand planning from personnel lacking a nlanful 
attitude toward the future has never worked. The challenge is not 
to develop new planning schema (although traditional business 
applications need modification for educational environments) hut 
to develop the planful attitudes and time perspective required Cor 
the administrator to analyze, the oast, supervise the present, 
and manage the future. Note that "management" was only used in 
reference to the future . The future is the focus of true 
management. Management requires a forward-looking consciousness. 
No management is necessary for the past (only historians can 



reinterpret that) , and supervision adeouate.lv responds to the" 
present. The challenges of community college infancy were focused 
in the present. A "manager *s" real ri lemmas were to soeno the 
annual budget, construct buildinas to accomodate qrowth, maintain 
favored funcinq status, and hire facultv. To acccmlish those 
tasks one needed only to supervise the" present. 

The future, however, requires management . In coiwrunity 
college education-, the next two decacies nay represent the first 
real chalienqe to manage. Never before „ wave' colleges had to 
ciloose between equally viable alternatives, account so closelv for 
human and fiscal resources; detenu their mission no ooeniy, or 
protect balancec education when the pressure is for a balanced 
ouuget. 

Before tnis "management" can occur , administrators need to 
understand the sub3<3ctive time of their institution, of 
themselves, and # of their administrative staffs. Terr-ooral 
-perspective has been ignored by educational administrators and may 
* have contributed to the current failure of planning. If there is 
not a balance arr.ong tradition, today and tomorrow, there may be a 
tomorrow wo do not advocate. There are no "facts" to guide -us; 
all we can select aiuong are reasonable and probable alternatives. 

wny manage tne Temporal Perspective ? 

"The past is gone; the oresent is full of confusion; 
ana the future scares the hell out of\i?,e!" 
David Lewis Stein 

Tin.e and space are primitive predicates of existence* Thev 
are used to orient the self ano institution in the midst of 
ongoing events. Attitudes toward time predispose us to 
corresponding motivational patterns. " The atti'tu^*? of 
"planf ulness" , for exarrple, is a aersonal/inst i tutionel 
\ disposition that promotes the utilization of planning skills and 
competencies in a habitual and comfortable manner. The planf ul 
disposition typically emerges frorr a subjectiye experience of tipe 
that is future oriented. Administrators/Manager n oriented toward 
the past or tne present ;vave greater difficulty osychologicr.il" 
projecting themselves or their institutions into "the future. 
This, m turn, tnwarts rotn planfulness ami nlanninq. If 
administrators are not future oriented, institutional planfulness 
ano planning ef torts may ke stw.ied. 

As we initiated our studies of nlanfulness and plannmo, wc 
began witn the notion that a future orientation was 'a prerequisite 
to planf ulness anc competent planning. As our studies progressed, 
we learned that the personal e'xner ipp.ee of. tine was too complex to 
•oe understood ju.vt by Geterh.inmg which of the three tir»e zones 
(past, present, Luture) individuals and institutions wore oriented 
toward. i*aseti upon an extensive literature review and lactor 
analytic investigations ot* temporal exoorierce, iwr/e developed 

. a three factor niocel tro conceptualise individual and institutional 
"subjective tirte." subjective tiro refers tn ■ the personal - 

* experience q>t tiire in contract to objective time such as "clock 
titne," chronology, history, and calendars. The three factors of 
subjective tine are labeled perspective, differentiation, and 
integration. 
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Temporal Perspective : rho first factor oi this nodol cf su".j?ctiv? 
ti.i.e is temporal per sncct ive . Perspective re fori: to :ica; 
inoiviuuals and institutions viei. an I orient th^uselves to ti"f*. 

Tea poral j : i C £ c r e n t i a t i o n : The sop*--/ factor in this 
conceptualizati9u oi subjective tirr.e ir- toirnoral f Cerent iation • 
Its two Variables are density and soan. Fensitv rovers to hov: 
complexly populated with events a particular ti^o zone is. Span 
refers to retrosoect ive anV: orosoective extension. Ho* lar bac'< 
> into history of the institution do leaders rerr.er.bor (hindsight) 
a no now far into ci:e future do th^y project the institution 
(Eoresignt). . ihe present, as w-^ll , has potential for varvino 
len'Vtn. 

reaper al Integration : ' The teritooral integration factor refers to 
tne sense of connectedness amonji events from different ti.rre zones, 
integration's two variables are continuity (cognitive) and 
optij*isft (affective). Continuity denotes the jrelateinesc arconq 
events occuring' 115 the oast, present, and future. Continuity 
facilitates connecting the present situation with post decisions 
and ruture joals witn present efforts. Continuity promotes a 
^ense of potency that can be neasurec in effort and product ivitv. 
uptiu.i'sn denotes the sense of confidence in the achievarulity of 
tuture goals. optinisr. differs fro:;; hope in that ootiinisrn 
connotes a positive anticipation for the future because distant 
goals can be connected to b specific current behaviors. Hope 
connotes a desire for favorable outcomes but because future goals 
are not connected to current oehaviors one t^s&ff unable to 
influence destiny other than throuoh prayer. 

Just a? subjective tirve is a ,prin*itive predicate of 
indiviauai existence it is a foundation of institutional 
existence. An institution's subjective "clock" orovidea the 
matrix within which personnel coordinate their activities and 
effort. If th^y are to be satisfied and satisfactory oersonnel, 
they must coordinate their behavior alono this subjective ti^e 
dimension. If that, dimension is past-oriented, lacks densitv and 
span, ano is disjointed and pessimistic, attemnts to pror.-otc 
planning will surely fail. 

subjective tine predisposes olar-fulness v«hich in turn 
mediated tne utilization oi planning skills anr competencies. The 
subjective tixe of the orqanization can facilitate "olanning 
reaainebs" or promote an "ant i-planninq oosture." One can examine 
issues or governance, faculty morale, ruinaaenent style, etc. in 
oruer to begin to frame tne institution's exrerience of time. 

It au;.iinistrator.s tind aspects ot subjective tirre 
nor.-f acilitative to tneir qoals, they it.ay consider systematically 
chan-jintj the subjective tiiVe of the institution. It _is our 
assertion that setting t»o insti tu t ion^s subjective cloc~ i? a 
planning competency for chie f adr inistr a tors . ~ 
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assessing tne Institution^ Temporal Perspective 



"11 .you want a man to keep his head when, the crisis co:tcs, 
you must yive hiss some traininq before it coir-es. 

Seneca . 
» Letters to Lucilius lb. 

If any planning T.odel is to be effective in coxnunitv 
colleqes, an environment for planning has to he established. 
Before planning strategies or interventions which will allow the 
ma^or acministator to "set" the subjective clock can he 
instituted, an assessment of .the adrinistr at fve staff "p. and 
institution's current concepts of time should be under taken. 
a Xh«re are several methods we nave developed for assessing the 
tcraporal perspective, differentiation, and integration of 
constituent groups within the institution. Since this article was 
written to argue for tne imoortance of ,the administrative 
cOiTtpetency of setting the persnective, v;e will only briefly 
audress assessment. 

The administrator interested in assessing his/her perspective 
and that of the institution, should oegin hy examining their 
calendars. Is a typical day filleci primarily with writing 
responses tc justify past events, emotional current issues, or th 
values arid philosophy of future directions? What does the aaendc 
of the President's Council look like? Are the items discussed 
oalanced with reference to track record and future implication or 
only wiohin one time perspective? What- is the morale of the 
administrative tean-? riow are effort and achievement viewed? What 
is tne nature of prograrr development? Does it represent extension 
ot the bast, refining of the present, or areas of new endeavor? 
Ahat is tlre-~eoritent of the governance association? An analysis of 
tne issues dealt with by the faculty senate, union or other 
governing body can be extremely revealing. When the roajor issues 
ot such groups include maintaining stan^atds, nrotecting 
tradition, coaifyino regulations, revisinq policy manuals, etc., 
tne temporal orientation could be assumed to be past. When the 
major issues are existing course and curricula revision, crisis 
resolution, contract negotiation, salary, conflict resolution and 
.naintaininn positions ano pro^ra^s, the teirooral orientation could 
oe assumed to be present. A future orientation woulc find on 
governance structure aqenda items relatinq to new curricula 
(coupled tiith enrollment projections), long ranne olanninn 
assumptions, ciscussion of future iirplications of nrooosals and 
iceas, etc. Similiar questions can be used tc rmoraise 
dir terenliat Jon and integration. 

- In aiost institutions, serious assessment will reouire 
uiiiier ential ciasnosis on each of the temporal dimensions wo have 
describee for eacn of the campus constituent groups.* However, 
even without that diagnosis, tne institutional clock can be "set* 
by tne actions of corufuunity college administrators. 

The mayor thrust ot this , paoer is that sethunq the 
institutional clock to be conducive to planninq is a competency of 
administrators. To concretely demonstrate how the subjective 
temporal experience of an institution can be irp^acted by the chief 
executive oLiicer an exajpple of administrative behavior which will 
influence perspective, differentiation, and integration will oe 

/ 4 /-> 
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provided . 



"If a man takes no thoucht about whrat is distant;, 
he will i i no so r row near at hand . 

Cor.fucious (c. 5bl-47^ r*.C.) 

g Temporal orientation perneates the decision-making Principles 
and practices of the chief executive officers and even channels 
their understanding of their occuoacional role. An example should 
clarify this assertion. A frequent statement made by community 
college presidents is "I an responsible to the ;5oard." What they 
mean by the word "responsible" is influenced by the orientation of 
their temporal perspective. 

past-oriented: Responsibility means that one should be 
\ able to examine what has hapoened, explain it, and suffer the 
consequences generated. From this retrospective persoective, 
responsibility means I will take the heat and try to fix things. 
Tne« administrator with this orientation interpret.! responsibility 
to mean "ooliged to account for or be answerable to." 

Present-oriented: Responsibility means .capable .of and 
uesignated tp give a response, answer, or reply to current issues. 
While an acministr ator assuming retrospective responsibility is 
too busy accounting for the past to supervise the present or 
n inanage the future, tne present-oriented administrator is so busy 

supervising that the thought' of delegating supervisory authority 
to allow for managing the future never occurs to him/her. 

Future-oriented: Responsibility means to proclaim one's 
cnoices. The prospective "meaning of responsibility is to commit 
oneselt to some line of action. It entails taking a stand for 
otners to react to. Prospective responsibility involves 
announcing an explicit and public vision of what one believes 
should be. If administrators do not stand for something, they can 
fall for every new ioes in the present or kneel to the pressures 
or tradition. - 

The listener can discern that all of the above meanings of 
responsibility have validity. Responsibility can " be 
accountability, a reply, or a proclamation. It is' our contention, 
however, that prospective rosoonsihility is the unique privilege 
of the administrator . It is the chief executive officer's rple to 
break path and to stimulate reactions to his/her proactive 
efforts, Francis Bacon suggested that the truth emerges more 
readily from error than frorr confusion. The prospectively 
responsible administrator realizes that errors are not. failures 
but rather are opportunities for corrective feedback. Unlike the 
retrospectively responsible administrator who is busy explaining 
ana hiding mistakes, tne prospective manager 4s willing to make 
mistakes to break the logjam of confusion and jmxiety that arise 
from an unar t iculated future. The administr atorSy- th orosuect ive 
responsibility h<*s the courage to be imperfect. ^Martin Luther 
King's "1 Have a Dream" speech and John F. Kennedy's Inaugural 
Auuress are examples of behavior channeled by a sense of 
O urosnec t ive^fesponsibili ty . 
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Vi^W DECISION: A^ QUESTIONS NOT ANSi.M' S 

Administrators who sparsely populate tin.e zonos deny 
themselves alternatives as well as ounor tuni tier for comnro:. ise 
ana synthesis. Having a "one-track mind" :nakes one relieve that 
oohdvior ana choices are already determined by the system. Such 
aon.ini<strators perceive their decisions as progrannea by tne past 
or Juorceu by contentpor ary pressures, Whether try tradition or 
pressure, tneir choices are effectively preeroted by expectation 
and demand. 



Administrators who densely populate time zones come to see 
ti~Mt their behavior is an independent variable rather than a 
dependent one. This oro:rotes ' the use of prooositionnl . Ionic 
instead of preemptive logic. Such administrators learr that their 
behavior and decisions are questions/ not answers. 

dy differentiating time zones administrators create a 
structured awareness of the environment and their role. -The n^.ore 
events they are aware" of, the greater the depth of their 
under stanuing of the dollege an:" 7 its possibilities. Heightened 
awareness also increases the neanincf ulness -of the administrators 
own role. With a dense network of action 
acrainistrator needs to test in reality the 
alternative visions and outlooks. Their behavior 
are the, instrument used to explore the future. 
outiooK, decisions are not oetermirieo by the past 
are questions posec ot the future. 



pathways , the 
viability of 
and decisions 
With a dense 

or crescnt but 
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events occur. Any "cause" or "connection" between one or 
anotwer is strictly a function of the human interoreting thorn, not 
of toe events themselves, otherwise, everyone would interpret 
events exactly the same as everyone else. Administrators do not 
deal with chemical reactions in a test tube where static formulas 
accurately predict dynamic interactions. To test this assertion, 
ask three acninistra tors the cau.se of inflation. "ow thev explain 
it av.o to what events they link it will tell 
than about inflation. 



you more about then* 



The administrator creates continuity through solf-connecte^ 
events. The interest in wanting to connect past, present, and 
tuture, ana the wisdom to do so convinci-nnly is a subjective ti m o 
settini sk^H. A discussion of connecting a present crisis with 
tne past one tuture will show what is Teant by crectinn 
continuity. ^ 
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>erienced discouil ibr ium on 
such . However , a crisis 
latoer problem that has a 
that h a c future me a n i n n . 
t h e hor,oos t a t ic u -;s e t , the 



A crisis is some currently <~ 
car*pus ana it can be aealt with < 
usually can be connected with sor 
nistory and witn son-e opportunity 
Insteaa ot exclusively deal inn with 

effective administrator places this event into larger context and 
at tones to opportunities arising within the oresent oroblen. This 
is what .-icArthur meant when ho spoke o^ turning victims into 
victors. An effective loader plots to turn nyrtoto^s into strength 
through Linking crises with growth. Tne Chinese reconnize this 
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even within tneir language. Their byr..bol lor crisis is a 
comminution or trie symbols for tjan^ci' and or.uor tunitv . 

i\n acninistra tor wao operates witn a riisconncc tec sense of 
tue present perceives a crisis as a trauma that is hard to invest 
witn meaning an,, even rore difficult co master. One with n 
disconnected sense 01 the past perceives a crisis as a threat to 
tne status quo. An administrator who experiences the future r.s 
£raj;t k ented fro;., tne present oerceives a crisis as a conflict * f ith 
his/ner dream. Any ot tne above perceptions ot crisis tend to 
structure responses that leave the institution \in a more 
fragmented ana rigid state. The administrator who can encounter 
crises with a sense of continuity oerceives them as PROBLEMATIC 
uPPORTUNITlLb whose resolution will lea* 3 to a more stable and 
integrated institution. The administrator who strives to create 
continuity realizes that a crisis is Tore than a tine of 
neigntene-J vulnerability. It is also ' a tire cf increased 
potential and the source of institution .oppression . ^y creatinn 
a sense of continuity the administrator can* 1 helo the institution 
deal with a crisis as a 4 bump in the road o£vbfte institution rather 

than as another in a series of 'unexpected frurVSino ooints. 

» • ^>n > 

The above three suggestions are representative of a wide 
array of strategies > which we have developed to train 
auiuinistrators in setting the temporal oeftspect ivc of their" 
institution. The strategies range frorr the concectual to thu 
practical and require varied coirmitrrent of interest and en.erny. 
fneir application in institutional life, however -< can oronote both 
planfulness and planning, as well an increase th£. effectiveness of 
auminis trati ve behavior. 

Wnat follows is a sample of the more practical activities 
availaole to administrators to assume prospective Responsibility , 
view aecisxons as questions * not answers, and create \cont inu i ty. 

1. in speeches, meetings, anc nemos ^ake a conscious 
eftort to portra/ tiire as dynamic and moving enerny 
which the institution is harnessing. Avoid 
statements indicating that tine is forcinn you to 
do things or that ti^e is hara.rsini you. rwphasize 
repeatedly tnat you TiaKu your future not find it. 
You actually create vour in? t i tu tior.al future bv 
wnat you do today. 

J., .^it.e^oer a luture orientation ir. the sine Qy^ \;v 
or institutional viabilitv. Insist that the future 
implications of proposals are considered. Infer" 
stctif often about future events with as much 
specificity and detail as possible and ask staff to 
<ee~ you informed of events they oredict will happen 
an-.i to extend scenarious they present beyond the 
original t i e 1 i ir. i t s t h e y po r t r a y . 

3. i^e sensitive to the hidden n.cssanc nrhin * "we have 
always cone it this way*" 

4. healize tnat by th-ir education an*, training' solo 

of the staff hav*.» be^n taught a temporal orientation 
in tneir original orofossional identity, historians, 
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accountants, etc* tend to bo oast-oriented, r-usincss 
ana speech faculty tenu to be present-oriented. 
""^Seconoinists , scientists, ar.d planners ten<i to be 
future-oriented. 

% — 

5. Fay special attention to the events, immediately 
preceeuing and following major discontinuities at 
the college . balance remember ina , exoer iencinq , and 
anticipating continually to show hov; the nasi: led 

to the present and influences the future. 

6. Create future plans that are synthesis, not 
compromises. 

7. Remember that differ inn to luck, nope, or prayer 
portray you as powerless to influence destiny. 

tie have presented in this brief oaper the concent that an 
institution's^ subjective experience of and use of tiroe ■ is a 
primitive predicate of community college administration. We have 
furtner contended that setting the institutional clock is a 
competency 'recjuirea for effective leadership. • Ke have asserted 
that^ setting the clock to a future-oriented position with 
underlying- density anc a sense of continuity is the preferred 
position. Suggestions for assessing an institution's subjective 
experience of time v/ere offered as were examples of administrative 
behavior that can work toward readjusting the subjective clock of 
the institution. if administrators assumi the responsibility for 
readjusting the subjective clock, a '<blju;ate anc environment 
conducive to planning can be developed anjri fostered. 
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